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illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
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Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 
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a tell us that in of history are liberally sprinkled with tales 
modern intelligence tests the horse makes a_ of his exploits and of famous associations. 
poor showing compared to the chimpanzee, Marengo, the white charger ridden by Napo- 
gorilla and orang-utan. That may be true. leon, and Copenhagen who was the favourite 
Nevertheless, the horse has shown sufficient mount of the Duke of Wellington are but 
sagacity throughout his long history to con- two instances where the master’s fame is 
tinue propagation of his species upon the shared by his valiant steed. 





earth in spite of numerous enemies and In this materialistic age with its dread 
climatic upheavals. mechanical devices, a brief résumé of the 
Moreover, he has served humanity so _horse’s service to man might prove not only 
many times, in so many ways, that the pages interesting and enlightening but humanizing 
as well. And such service relates not merely 
to the last few hundred years but to man- 
kind’s whole existence on this planet. 
Millions of years before human beings 
appeared upon the earth, the horse was be- 
ing prepared for the part he was to play in 
the life of man. Strangely enough, his story 
seems to have had its beginning on this very 
continent of North America. About forty- 
five million years ago, so say the scientists, 
when the earth had laboured to bring forth 
the Rocky Mountains, the first horses could 
be found along their eastern slopes. Not that 
man would have recognized these small crea- 
tures as related to his sturdy companion and 
friend. For Eohippus—the Dawn Horse— 
was about the size of a large tomcat and bore 


Sculptured horses adorn the Place de la Con- 
corde in Paris. Top, one of the Marly horses and 
left, Pegasus, the winged horse of mythology. 
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Horses were especially associated with the worship of Poseidon, Greek god of the waters. A 
fountain group at Versailles. 


little resemblance to any branch of the mod- 
ern species. Throughout his long existence, 
however, the horse has depended upon his 
slim graceful legs to carry him beyond reach 
of his enemies; to carry him far from the 
place of his origir as well. 

Climatically, this continent was friendly 
to the little creature who sheltered in the 
semi-tropical woodlands and fed on the rich 
vegetation surrounding occasional lagoons. 
But readers of the earth’s calendar tell us 
that some of the Dawn Horses became rest- 
less. Dissatisfied. They followed mountain 
valleys up into the land of Alaska and crossed 
over into Asia—the two continents being 
joined in those days—and congregated in 
large numbers on the fertile shores of a lake 


then occupying the site of present-day Paris. 
Nor was that their only stamping ground. 
Geologists, early in the nineteenth century, 
exploring the rock strata of France, Switzer- 
land and Belgium, found ancient horse bones 
in profusion. 

The Middle Horse (Mesohippus) took 
great strides, losing one of his four toes and 
developing the middle one so that it became 
almost a hoof. He was taller than the Dawn 
Horse and his teeth indicated that he fed 
on grass rather than shrubs and plants. These 
animals increased so rapidly that ten million 


years after the first appearance of Eohippus, 


Europe was thickly populated with tall and 
short horses, fat and lean ones. But for some 
unknown reason they all died out in the 
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This remarkable engrav- 
ed pebble is about 18.- 
000 years old. The ori- 
ginal is the size shown 
and five or six animal 
drawings are superim- 
posed on each side. In 
this photograph the nat- 
uralistic engraving of a 
horse is outlined in 
black. Besides some un- 
identified animals, rec- 
ognizable engravings 
include a woolly rhinoc- 
eros, a reindeer, an ibex 
and a second horse. The 
pebble was found in 
1948 at La Colombiére, 
France, byanexpedition 
of the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University. 














following years and there were none at all 


until thirty million years later, when horses 
from this continent once again migrated to 
that region. 

A much later descendant of Eohippus was 
Equus, the true horse, who had progressed 
some distance along the road of evolution, 
having increased in size, taken on more of 
the form of the modern horse and acquired 
hoofs. Equus was adventurous and migrated 
to all corners of the earth. Had he not done 
so, in all probability his race would have 
become extinct; destroyed by glacial sheets 
from around the North Pole which gradually 
pushed their way over the North American 
continent, wiping out all forms of animal 
life and greatly changing the climate. 

Horses migrating to Africa founded the 
zebra colony. Those who took refuge in 
Europe became the immediate ancestors of 
the animals later adopted by man, whose 
race was even then emerging. During this 
period the horse died out completely in North 
and South America. What was the bond be- 
tween prehistoric man and horse ? Perhaps 
it was love of speed that first attracted man 
to the horse, just as much as it was the 
desire for greater haste that eventually led 
to his displacement by motor vehicles. Foun- 
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dation for this deduction may be found in 
the Sanskrit word for horse, asra, meaning 
swift or speedy. 

Henceforth, instead of roaming over the 
world at his own sweet will, the horse was 
pressed into service to labour in building a 
society of men. Three phases in the life of 
the horse marked the cementing of his new 
relationship. He had to be incorporated in 
ancient religious rites; he had to learn to 
fight, and finally, he had to learn to play. 
All in man’s way, of course. 

The Egyptians, the Greeks, Aryan peoples 
and the Romans all associated divine horses 
with divine beings in their mythologies. 
Horses, too, were often sacrificed to a deity 
as the highest tribute of swiftness and grace. 
They learned to fight in ancient Assyria, 
drawing war chariots into battle. One mem- 
ber of the crew was driver; the second, a 
soldier who did all the fighting and if others 
were in the vehicle, they protected the driver 
and fighter with shields. 

This method of warfare was introduced 
about 2000 B.C. and right up to the present 
day—though in a lesser degree owing to 
mechanized equipment—the 
some way been employed by man on the 
battlefields of the world. In 1914-18 hun- 


horse has in 
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An Assyrian relief of the ninth century B.C. showing King Assur-Nasir-Pal hunting 
from his chariot. 


dreds of thousands of horses were used in 
various war services, and the casualties were 
very high. But it must be remembered that 
employment of the horse in the first instance 
was the greatest step forward in the science 
of military organization in all man’s history 
as a fighting animal. 

Gradually, the Assyrians bred larger horses 
fit for mounting; forming a light cavalry to 
help the chariots. Though tempting morsels 
of food or the introduction of a quarry is 
necessary to lure most animals into compe- 
tition, the horse is apparently urged forward 
merely by the determination to get ahead of 
his fellows. This spirit served his master well 
in the hot conflict of battle. 

In breaking the mighty armies of the Near 
East, Alexander depended upon horses. With 
this difference: he used them, with under- 
standing, having a great admiration for this 
servant of man. He was thirteen years old 
when his training in the handling of a horse 
commenced. The boy Alexander was given 
a magnificent spirited black horse called 
Bucephalus, and an abiding trust and affec- 
tion sprang up between these two. 


Alexander, in making of his cavalry a most 
effective weapon, converted a hitherto sav- 
age practice into a science born of the human 
mind. Whereas the Assyrians degraded the 
equine race by acquainting it with war, this 
warrior enriched it by teaching discipline 
and self-sacrifice, for which the horse has 
ever been famous. 

The first two phases in the relationship 
between a man and his horse might be 
termed “strictly business”. The last one is 
a very different association. Persian horses 
were carefully bred, trained and cared for. 
They were constant companions of their 
masters until separated by death. Contrary 
to general belief, Arabia was one of the last 
Asiatic countries to have association with 
the horse, for the simple reason that it was 
probably not until the Christian era began 
that the animal was introduced by other 
Asiatics to the Bedouins. Bedouin horsemen, 
however, have unwittingly produced a wide- 
spread growth of legend and romance by 
their genuine fondness for horses. These men 
of Arabia conferred comradeship upon their 
steeds, calling them by name which is obeyed 
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with dog-like docility, and even taking the 
animals into their tents and sleeping beside 
them. Such relationship has made _ the 
Arabian horse the most intelligent in the 
world, and faithful to the extent of endan- 
gering its life rather than deserting its mas- 
ter. The Bedouin, for his part, will starve 
rather than part with his horse. 

Big game hunting brought the horse first 
into the playground of man. Later, the 
Greeks, though not primarily a nation of 
horsemen, developed a love for sports in- 
volving horses. Horse races increased to such 
an extent that a separate arena was built 
for them, called the Hippodrome. 

Little is known of the status of the horse 
in Britain before the Roman invasion, 
though they were then being used. It is ex- 
tremely interesting, however, to note that 
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The horse finds a place in 





Above:—Armour that belonged to the Kings of 
France. 





Left:—Bronze statue of Charlemagne. 


in the tenth century, Henry the First 
Emperor of Germany—chased the Turks 
back across the Bohemian border with his 
cavalry in close formation. Fragmentary in- 
formation further indicates that while the 
Britons were busy with the Danish invasion 
and Henry with the Turkish raids, Athel- 
stan banned the exportation of horses from 
Britain. From this it would appear that 
England was the first country to enforce 
laws governing the horse, its protection and 
preservation. And under William the Con- 
queror, Spanish horses were imported to 
improve the strain. Britons nurtured the 
horse for two reasons: because they liked 
them and because it was bad business in 
war to neglect them. 

Without the horse knighthood with all 
its attendant pageantry never could have 
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ibits in the museums of Paris. 


Above:—A clock in gilt case, painted in mini- 
ature. 


Right:—A white pottery stove designed fora 
hunting lodge. 


flowered. The association between a man and 
his horse in defending the faith, defending 
womanhood, and defending anything else 
that covered the knight with glory, is what 
is known to posterity as chivalry—the very 
word comes from the French cheval (horse). 
It all started 
knight and his horse 
alry. And it was a crusade to the Holy Land 
that spelled the end of this colourful period. 
Horses were indispensable to the crusades. 
Fired by a spark of religious devotion, in- 
flamed by the love of adventure and the 


the love of horses—a 
the pattern of chiv- 


with 


possibility of gaining fabulous lands and 
riches of the East, knights were ready to 
cross the continent of Europe, taking their 
horses with them. But the crusades ended 
disastrously for man and beast and, incident- 
ally, for the pageant of chivalry. 


Thus far the part played by horses in the 
destiny of man, and vice versa, has been 
evidenced only in lands far distant from the 
continent of North America, whence all de- 
scendants of Eohippus had vanished. In the 
sixteenth century, however, the spirit of ad- 
venture served to bring back the equine race 
to the land of its origin—the spirit of adven- 
ture, not in the horse, but in the mind of 


his Spanish master where it was linked with 


lust of conquest and greed for the gold of 
the fabulous lands to the south. More than 
four hundred years ago, Spanish conquista- 
dores, mounted on spirited horses, scattered 
the frightened earth-bound natives, robbed 
their homes and temples and glutted them- 
selves with torture and killing. Nevertheless, 
unwittingly perhaps, the conquerors brought 
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An eighteenth century shrine. This and the ta- 
pestry at right are exhibited in the Cluny Mu- 
seum, Paris. 


Part of a fifteenth century French tapestry. 


to the Indians of the Americas a new weapon 
the peerless Barbary steeds. 

Accurate information concerning the par- 
ent stock of the bands of wild horses which 
appeared some years later on the plains of 
North 
Some historians suggest that wounded or 
riderless horses from the De Soto and the 
Coronado expeditions in the years 1539-42 
probably furnished stock. Another 
source from which bands of wild horses might 


America seems to be unobtainable. 


such 


have come is the Spanish settlements in 
Mexico. Such events as the Pueblo revolt 
in 1680 when the Spaniards were driven out, 
and cattle, horses, sheep and hogs were cap- 
tured, would probably aid the distribution, 
and settlements such as Onate’s at Santa 
Fé would encourage the adoption of the 
horse by the Indians, who through trade, 
found an ample supply of horses and ex- 
amples of their usefulness. From this centre, 
horses spread south, east, and north, reach- 
ing the southern and eastern limits rather 
rapidly. And though horses were unknown 
to the Indians of North America before the 
coming of the Spaniards, many of the tribes 
living in the great plains were already 
possession of these animals before the first 
explorers and traders reached them. 

For instance, La Vérendrye’s son brought 
two horses from the vicinity of the Black 
Hills, and in 1772 Peter Pond found horses 
in common use among the Sioux. David 
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Thompson was a friend of the Blackfoot 


chief who claimed to have seen the first 
horse in his locality and helped to introduce 
the animal to the tribe in the years between 
1732 and 1737. 

Indications are that there were two great 
lines by which the horses from the south 
were distributed to the north. One of these 
was by way of the great plains, and the other 
was to the west of the continental divide. 
From Santa Fé to the Snake River of Idaho 
by way of the head waters of the Colorado, 
the Grand and Green Rivers, the Indians 
of various tribes brought horses to north- 
west America. 

Whether distribution of horses among the 
Indians was intended or not, it resulted in 
many of the Plains Indians becoming expert 
horsemen. Most notable, perhaps, was the 
Comanche tribe whose dexterity on horse- 
back was unequalled, according to George 
Catlin—writing in the 1830s—by any other 
warriors he had seen. These particular 
Indians were heavy, short of stature and, 
on foot, not at all graceful. But when 
mounted, they formed a dashing cavalry 
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Equestrian groups figure largely in the 
original design for the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris (below). The eighteenth century 
illustration (top) shows the completed 
arch without its horses, but plenty are 
active in the Champs Elysées be!ow it. 











unit, especially as they were frequently 
equipped with spurs and other accoutre- 
ments stolen from the Spaniards. No doubt 
the United States of today owes a large por- 
tion of its territory to the fighting ability 
of the Comanches, who, meeting the Span- 
iards on more equal terms, prevented them 
from further invading this continent. 

East coast horses were, for the most part, 
brought over from France which was an- 
other source of excellent stock. In Old France 
the Limousin breed was esteemed above all 
others and the royal stables were filled with 
animals of this strain. The first one arrived 
in New France on the 20th of June 1647, 
and it was presented to the Governor. 
Horses, however, had been brought to Sable 
Island—known to the Portuguese as Santa 
Cruz—in 1539 by Baron de Lery and his 
Portuguese associates. The Baron sailed from 
France with the avowed purpose of building 
up a colony in America. Descendants of those 
horses have now been on Sable Island for 
four hundred years. 

Sable Island horses, like those of the plains, 
are known as “wild’’ horses, which is a mis- 
nomer. Actually, they are all “‘feral’’ horses 

domesticated animals that have escaped 
from captivity and reverted to a more or 
less wild condition. When once caught the 
wild horses of the North American prairies 


soon re-acquire domestic habits. 
There are, however, still some truly “‘wild” 
horses, but not on this continent. They can 
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be found in Siberia and are called Tarpans 
because their stamping ground is Tartary. 
They are small, very shaggy, sturdy and a 
sort of clay or dun colour. But the adult 
animals can never be tamed. If captured, 
they either break their necks in struggles to 
escape, or refuse to eat and eventually die. 
They will tear a man with their teeth or 
try to kick him to death, and they have an 
undying animosity toward domestic horses. 

In most of these characteristics they differ 
from the feral horses, although in some re- 
spects, North American animals reverted to 
type. They learned to fend for themselves 
under new conditions; for instance, on Sable 
Island, where there was no surface water, 
they dug in the sand to a depth of eighteen 
inches in order to procure it. The old stal- 
lions guarded their own herds of mares and 
young stock. If one strayed, a few sharp 
kicks proved effective in driving it back to 
the band. The younger males lived in herds 
apart, but the more vigourous were always 
on the lookout to pick up a stray mare from 
other bands, and even to steal domestic 
animals from their enclosures. 

When a young male was strong enough, 
he tried the strength of the older horses in 
battle. Eventually, each old stallion was 
beaten by some rival, and displaced. The 
fighting was done mainly with the teeth, 
and front to front, not with the heels. Thus 
the most active and strongest males were 
constantly selected for the continuation of 


adian west. 


The Cariboo Stage in 
1887, when horses 
played their part in 
opening up the Can- 
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A buffalo skin upon which is depicted the story of an Indian chief. Taken to France from Canada in 
the eighteenth century to serve for the education of the royal princes. Nowin the Muséede l’'Homme. 


the herds. However, constant in-breeding 
and perhaps rigorous climatic conditions 
brought about great changes in the appear- 
ance of all the feral animals so that the few 
survivors—on Sable Island and on the east- 
ern side of the Rocky Mountain ridge near 
the northern sources of the Columbia—bear 
but little to their handsome 
progenitors, whether from France or Spain. 
offspring of the horses from 


resemblance 


Indian ponies 
the plains—were, as a rule, small and wiry 
owing to the Indian custom of riding and 
working them at too early an age. There 
was no word in the Indian language for horse, 
so the natives called them “big dogs” or 
“‘moose”’. 


Most of the 


maturity, however, were handsome, useful, 


broncos allowed to reach 


intelligent animals. They had an important 
part to play in the settlement and develop- 
ment of the west. Horses drew the covered 
wagons which moved steadily westward 
across the continent carrying families to their 
new homes. Horses galloped through enemy- 
infested country urged on by the intrepid 
stage-coach drivers. Horses carried heavy 
packs over dangerous mountain trails, 
chased the maddened buffalo in the deafen- 


ing hunt, bore red-coated warriors into bat- 
tle and rounded up thousands of cattle on 
the wide-horizoned plains. In other districts 
they trotted between the shafts of Red River 
carts or buckboards, followed newly-made 
roads to the trading posts and drew the 
ploughs which turned over the first furrows 


of virgin soil in the new land, 
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Acme photograph 


Drawing of a tarpan or European wild horse, from a German book (Brehm’s 
Terleben) published in 1862. 


And when the Law came, to unite and 
assist the settlers and punish offenders, it 
came with bright trappings, its representa- 
tives mounted on prancing steeds. The Law 
came to stay, and the record of the Royal 
North West Mounted Police is a long and 
glorious one, inseparable from the splendid 
service rendered by its fine horses. During 
recent years, renown has come to the Force 
for the perfection and beauty of its musical 
ride, which has been performed to delighted 
audiences in Canada and abroad. 

The horse’s part in the religious life of 
the pioneer community differed greatly from 
that which he played in a much earlier civil- 
ization. But what would the scattered set- 
tlers have done without the faithful team 
to take them, summer and winter, to the 
little country school house where religious 
services were usually held on Sunday ? 

The passing of the pioneer era made 
changes in the relationship between man 
and his faithful helper. The horse entered 
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more and more into the realm of sport. Fan- 
ciers brought from overseas different breeds 
suited to various types of work and play. 
Splendid draught horses were imported for 
the farm where they carried on the heavy 
work until replaced by tractors and other 
forms of machinery. High spirited driving 
horses were prized until replaced by the 
automobile. 

The growing popularity of mechanical 
devices on highway and farm greatly reduced 
the demand for horses except for racing, 
hunting and show purposes until a second 
great war broke upon the world. Then, when 
the shortages of gasoline and rubber cur- 
tailed the use of motor-driven vehicles, horse 
power in the flesh was again recognized and 
brought to the fore in the city and on the 
farm. 

Man, in his rendezvous with the future, 
will in all probability find, as he did in the 
past, his fate still linked with steeds of 
destiny. 














Anexample of the finely 
bred modern race-horse 
—Avenger—winner of 
the Grand Prix de Paris 
in 1947. 


The sturdy work-horse is still to be found on many farms, such as this one in Quebec. 





















STEEDS OF DESTINY 


C.N.R photograph 


Photographs of French subjects by courtesy of the French Information Service 
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The husks, stripped from the nut of the coconut, are buried in the sandy beach below 
the high water line and left four to six months while the sea water thoroughly softens the 
fibres. At the end of this retting period the husks are removed from the sandy pit. 


U.K.1.0. photographs. 





Coir Rope 
from 
Zanzibar 


The thick, fibrous 
outer husk of the co- 
conut, known as coir, 
furnishes the material 
for the rope. The 
finished rope is strong 
and durable. Besides 
being used extensively 
throughout Zanzibar, 
large quantities are ex- 
ported to Arabia. 
Below: The soft, retted 
husks are pounded 
with stones by village 
women to loosen the 
fibre strands. 
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When the fibres have been loosen- 
ed from the husks, they are beaten 
with heavy sticks and repeatedly 
shaken so that fine, reddish-gold 
strands fall from the main mass. 
These are collected by the children 
of the family (left) and taken to the 
older women for spinning. 

The mass of coir ready for spin- 
ning is heaped on the ground and 
the villagers sit around it, shaded by 


palms and cooled by sea breezes. 


The rope is formed simply by rolling 


the fibre, a few strands at a time, 


between the palms of the hands. 














The manufacture of coir 
rope is one of the main in- 
dustries springing from Zan- 


zibar’s copra industry 


copra being the dried kernel 


of the coconut. It is essen- 
tially a home industry, call- 
ing for no machinery, and it 
is carried on in the sea-side 
villages. Coconut products, 
chiefly copra and coconut 
oil, are second in import- 
ance to cloves in the econ- 
omy of this island in the In- 
dian Ocean off the east 


coast of Africa. 





Above: The day’s work 
over, these girls who 
have been making rope 
don their best and 
brightest clothes to go 
to the village where a 
mobile film unit is giv- 


ing a show. 


Left: The finished rope 
is taken to the market, 
where it is in great de- 
mand for home use 


and for export. 

















Coppermine Patrol 


Story and pictures by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


| & January of 1949 I flew north to 
Coppermine, small arctic settlement on 
Coronation Gulf at the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River, nearly one thousand miles north 
of Edmonton. It was my intention to photo- 
graph the little-known inland Eskimos of 
that region. With rare good luck, my project 
coincided with a routine winter patrol of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police detach- 
ment at Coppermine. Constable R. G. 
Connick and I travelled by dog-team for 
three weeks, visiting ten encampments of the 
Coppermine Eskimos. 

The Coppermine Detachment patrols close 
to 3,000 miles each winter by dog-team. Such 
patrols may take from six to forty-four days, 
and cover 250 to 1,200 miles. 

These patrols are not made merely to 
maintain Canada’s territorial claims. They 
attempt to cover all inhabited territory each 
year, and in so doing, the Mounted Police 
aid practically every department of govern- 
ment which has business in the Northwest 
and Yukon Territories. In addition to their 
primary duty of law enforcement they serve 
as game wardens, collect the fur tax, issue 
game and business licenses; supervise liquor 
shipments, register vital statistics; attend 
to all matters pertaining to Eskimo and 
Indian welfare, as well as relief for destitute 
whites and half-breeds. They attend to sick- 
ness, give first aid, and if necessary, arrange 
for hospitalization, among other things. 

As Constable-in-charge of the Coppermine 
Detachment Area some 200,000 square 
miles of tundra, sea and islands Dick 
Connick was responsible for about six 
hundred Eskimos and twenty-nine white 
people. The latter live in the village of 
Coppermine, a hundred miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. Some of the Eskimos also live 
there in shacks and tents. 

About a third of the Eskimo population in 
the area lives inland from the coast, remote 
and primitive, hospitable and independent, 


and feeling a kindly superiority to the white 
man. Many of them come to the Coppermine 
and Bathurst Inlet trading posts only once 
a year. They cling to their age-old customs, 
still using bow and arrow in hunting when 
ammunition runs low. Most live in caribou 
skin tents, a few in simple snowhouses. 

There were any number of things to be 
done in preparation for the patrol. Noel 
Avadluk, Special Constable, had to mend 
dog harness. His wife, Marie Kabunak made 
repairs to fur clothing. Runners of the sled 
were mudded with oatmeal porridge. Con- 
stable Connick baked hundreds of biscuits 
and doughnuts, and thirty platesful of beans, 
all quick-frozen in the —40° F. temperature 
outside the door. Knocked off the tin plates, 
the frozen pie-shaped beans were tossed into 
a sack like hardtack. 

The day before we left, things were strewn 
all over the barracks floor. We fell over 
sleeping bags, clambered around grub boxes. 
Dick carried large supplies, for hospitability 
was expected of him along the way, as much 
the Eskimos. Constable 
Avadluk and my guide Kamingoak rushed, 
as much as an Eskimo can rush, to attend 


as of Special 


to last-minute chores. 

Even the dogs caught the excitement, 
standing up and staring curiously. Natives 
came and went, asked questions with bright- 
eyed interest in our outfits. News of our 
departure, route and probable time of arrival 
were radioed to the Bathurst Inlet trading 
post, 300 miles east. 

February, coldest 
dawned clear and 
glittering on the snow without in the least 
ameliorating the temperature of —20°. The 
dogs were wild to go, leaping and jerking on 
their traces, yelping and howling to be off, 


month in 
calm, bright 


the year, 
sunlight 


creating a perfect bedlam of sound. 
Avadluk and Kamingoak paired them on 
centre traces, in the style called the Nome 


hitch. There were three sleds Dick and 
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For the first time the sun rises above the horizon, after sixty days of absence, during 
which the days are dim, though not actually dark. 











Royal Canadian Mounted Police barracks at Coppermine, N.W.T. Time-exposure shows the stars 
as streaks. Windcharger provides electricity. 


Avadluk with thirteen dogs to haul the 
18-foot sled, weighing 250 pounds and loaded 
with 1,500 pounds of baggage, not including 
the two men. Kamingoak had eleven dogs. 
A special guide Okaituk, who supposedly 
knew the route to the first encampment, had 
his own team of six dogs. 

Finally Okaituk tossed his snow-anchor on 
top of his sled, and started off. The dogs were 
in a frenzy by now. Avadluk followed, and 
the dogs, silent at once, were off like light- 
ning, their feet twinkling so fast it was hard 
to watch them. 

We left Coppermine behind, skirting the 
“Far-away Metal River” which Samuel 
Hearne discovered back in 1771. Past Bloody 
Falls, now frozen, where his Chipewyan 
Indians had massacred an encampment of 
Eskimos. We followed a 
course, through a lifeless land of crunching 
hard snow. A few scrub willows grew along 


southeasterly 


a river bank. 

In the afternoon, in the driving snow, 
Okaituk lost his bearings. People are often 
at a loss in the featureless rocky country, 
where the best maps contain large blank 
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spaces. Direction is commonly gauged by 
snow ridges, formed by the prevailing winds. 
Compasses are quite unreliable so close to 
the Magnetic Pole. 

After only 35 miles, Okaituk did not know 
where he was, but a cluster of caribou antlers 
upthrust through the snow indicated a meat 
cache. Then out of nowhere, a dot appeared, 
which Kamingoak identified as a dog team. 
With it was the owner of the cache. Okaituk 
had guided us too far south and that night 
we stayed in one of the caribou skin tents in 
the three-family encampment. The fur on the 
outside of the tents was plastered with 
driving snow. At a distance it is impossible 
to identify a habitation since it blends com- 
pletely with the landscape. 

Since a little wood was available only a 
few miles away, these Eskimos used as a 
stove a ten-gallon oil drum cut in half. The 
upturned lid was filled with rendered caribou 
fat, a wick burning centre. 
Haunches of frozen 
slowly in a corner of the tent. A sleeping 
platform of snow occupied half the floor 


across its 


‘aribou thawed out 


space. 





The hospitable Eskimos at once tossed 
some meat into a spare pot and cooked it 
for us. We sprinkled salt and pepper (though 
the natives used neither) on large chunks, 
and ate with pleasure, then licked the 
grease off our fingers. 

Next day, the Barren Lands were again 
a milky waste. The men dashed to one side 
and then the other to search for raised sled 
tracks. There were plenty — just crisscrossing 
traplines—but they were soon lost in blowing 
snow. 

That night’s camping procedure was a 
pattern for many of the nights that followed. 
Dick and Avadluk unlaced the canvas cover 
of the sled, anchored the dog-line at both 
ends. This is a chain staked out to keep the 
dogs from fighting, and to make harnessing 
easier in the mornings. Avadluk set up the 
canvas tent, and spread the sleeping skins. 
Then the sleeping-bags, carefully shaken 
free of snow, were carried inside. We beat the 
snow out of our caribou skin artiggis (outer 
tunics), rolled them up, and left them just 
outside the tent. Our cameras came out from 
underneath our furs, and went into the 
sleeping bags. 

This was always the most tedious part of 
the day. Vitality was low after a long cold 


An important part of 
their work, the 
Mounted Police in the 
north distribute Fam- 
ily Allowance vouch- 
ers, which arealways 
paid to the mother. 
Here Constable Con- 
nick receives a sig- 
nature. The syllabic 
writing on the poster 
is not used by these 
Eskimos; they read 
Latin lettering. 










































COPPERMINE PATROL 
trip, bouncing and jolting on the sled, or 
running to get warmed up. The two hours 
or so between stopping and eating seemed 
interminable. Avadluk and Kamingoak had 
to feed the dogs. At night each dog got one 
dried fish, Arctic char or whitefish, cleaned 
and dried during the summer, and now 
frozen. Beef tallow or seal fat made up the 
rest of their menu. 

Dick would get our meal ready. It might 
be dehydrated soup and a plate of frozen 
beans thawed out in a frying pan over the 
primus stove. We finished with hardtack, 
frozen butter and sluggish jam, all washed 
down with plenty of tea and canned milk. 

Invariably the tent was filled with steam 
when cooking. In the dim light, it was hard 
to see the food as it was being prepared, or 
the levels in tea cups. All the food in cans 
was frozen hard, of course, and we had to 
pick up any metal objects such as spoons, 
in mittened hands to avoid “cold burns’’. 
We learned to swish hot tea around to warm 
the edge of the enamel mugs, otherwise our 
lips lost a patch of skin. At bedtime, we shed 
our fur clothing down to woollen underwear, 
crawled into chilly sleeping bags of fur which 


soon warmed up. 








Perfectly calm and around —50° the fourth 
day brought us to the first encampment on 
Constable Connick’s list. We travelled at a 
good pace, enveloped in vapour from the 
dog’s breath. In the still air the vapour trail 
hung for miles behind us. At noon we paused 
for hot tea from the thermos bottle. The 
biscuits were frozen so that we could scarcely 
get our teeth into them. Doughnuts, being 
greasier, did not freeze as hard. 

We followed a valley for several miles 
into the September Mountains, and for the 
first time saw straggly black spruce trees. 
Then downhill at a wild gallop, we arrived 
in Koikhok’s camp. (The encampments are 
usually named for the principal man.) 

Koikhok welcomed us to his tent, where 
he had a big chunk of caribou ready for us, 
cooked by keeping it next to the stove. It 
was delicious. This is the staple diet of these 
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people — caribou meat, fresh or frozen, plus 
tea, plus tobacco if there is any left. The 
dogs’ diet is straight caribou meat. 

The tent had only a small door of wood, 
placed on a slant so that it fell-to readily. 
Light came through a large pane of ice fitted 
into the wall. Another window was formed 
by scraped caribou hide sewn into the tent 
above the door. The brown light streamed 
through the hide like an old canvas, showing 
up streaks of blood and fat in the skin. 

Koikhok was one of Stefansson’s “blonde” 
Eskimos; that is, he had steel-grey eyes 
rather than the usual black. A small wrinkled 
Eskimo with long black hair and black 
stubble on his chin, he had a ready smile, a 
gracious manner. His wife bore the blue 
tattoo marks of a previous generation, a 
custom that is dying out. Koikhok had no 
official standing, but the four families in his 
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encampment looked to him for guidance, 
and depended on his judgment, for he was 
wise in the ways of caribou migrations. 

That evening he drummed on a big caribou 
skin stretched over a wooden frame, and 
Puniak with wild gesticulations, danced a 
hunting pantomime. The other Eskimos 
drifted off to another tent to a poker game 
that went on till 6.30 next morning. My 
guide Kamingoak lost all his dogs, but 
fortunately won them back again before the 
end of the game. 

Constable Connick’s duties on patrol were 
varied. Here he investigated game condi- 
tions, and enforced game laws such as the 
veto on killing musk-ox. He also handed 
to everyone in camp plastic discs about the 
size of a fifty-cent piece. On them was stamp- 
ed the word ESKIMO, the district number 
and registration serial number, all of which 
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An encampment of inland Eskimos. 
The frost-covered skin tents are 
hard to identify from a distance, 
they merge into the landscape so 
well. 


The Mountie’s dogs are in excellent con- 
dition and, like most sled-dogs, love to pull. 
Around Coppermine they are harnessed in 
what is called “the Nome hitch”, that is, 
paired to a centre trace with a single dog in 
the lead. 
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The tents are often banked with blocks of snow for further warmth. Stovepipes lead from stoves 
made of gasoline drums, which are used in areas where there is some wood to be found. Inverted 
sled in foreground. 


he entered in his book. He instructed the 
natives, through the interpreter, to appear 
in Coppermine in April to be x-rayed by the 
doctor. 
He 


which might have arisen and settled any 


also attended to any complaints 
disputes over traplines, family quarrels or 
the like. The relayed 
through Avadluk, the Special Constable, 


for such complaints were never direct, but 


information was 


very roundabout. 

The most tedious duty was the endless 
clerical and field work connected with hand- 
ling Family Allowances. The allowance is 
paid to the child’s mother in the form of a 
voucher, which is exchanged at the trading 
post. The Eskimos are very fond of children, 
considering them a community product 
rather than a private possession. Often it is 
difficult to the mother. A 


locate actual 
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childless woman may adopt one or more 
children. Adversity or incompatability may 
result in the child being re-adopted into 
another family. Adoptions are casual, yet 
completely devoid of “emotional insecurity” 
for the youngsters. Since the police at 
Coppermine administer Family Allowance 
for some 130 families, about 300 children 
have to be identified. Family Allowances 
have brought about a more thoughtful 
attitude toward baby girls. Since they draw 
the same rations as the little boys, they are 
no longer deliberately neglected as some- 
times happened with surplus infants. In the 
long run, it may bring about a lop-sided 
a larger female population. 

day dawned clear, calm and 


society with 
The next 
47°. Almost 
cloud of mist generated by the dogs’ breath. 
Far ahead, a dog team showed up. It turned 


at once we were enveloped in a 


> 


> 








Pelts dry on the guy-wires of the caribou skin tent which has the fur turned to the outside. There is 
a tiny door of wood, skin window above it, and very large ice window, which permits plenty of 
light inside. 


out to be Canon Webster, the hospitable 
Anglican missionary at Coppermine, out 
visiting his far-flung parishioners. We had 
a “mug-up” and doughnuts. 

In this vastness it seemed amazing to 
meet another traveller, but travel between 
‘amps usually follows the most suitable 
terrain — gulleys, gentle rise and fall of the 
country. Moreover, sled tracks are usually 
somewhere in evidence; even after a big 
storm raised fragments of former tracks are 
to be found here and there. One soon realizes 
when one is off a regular course. 

It is impossible to control the sled very 
much, since there are no reins of any kind. 
On one hill I was jolted off, and scraped along 
the leg by the snow-anchor, fortunately 
with no injury. These snow-anchors, two 


prongs of iron, are very useful but can be 


extremely dangerous. 


One night we reached a small encamp- 
ment and were billeted in a filthy leaky 
‘aribou skin tent, crowded to the doors with 
Eskimos visiting from other camps. They are 
inveterate visitors. 

Quite different was our welcome at the 
next encampment. They had nothing but 
meat, but they boiled that for us, and 
offered us backfat of caribou. I gave half a 
pound of tea to our host, which he refused 
shyly, “Cannot pay for it.” 

“It is a gift,” Kamingoak translated for 
me. 

His smile was from ear to ear. “Quanna, 
quanna.” (Thank you). 

Luckily our hosts had a comfortable place, 
for we were both feeling the strain of the 
rough trip and the prolonged cold. Dick 
looked like a walrus, with iced moustache, a 
bit pale and red-eyed from the constant 
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Natives of the Bathurst Inlet area turn to bow 
and arrow if ammunition runs low, and use them 
with equal success on seal or caribou. The bow 
is made of shaped musk-ox horn and caribou 
sinew twisted into a cord. 


Pause for mug-up and biscuits at noon. Tea is 
carried in a thermos, so that it is unnecessary 
to unpack and set up the primus stove. Avadluk 
and Constable Connick. 





smart of the wind. My cheeks and nostrils 
were matted with scabs of frost-bite. 

There was, of course, no privacy. We sat 
crowded when eating, had no room for our 
arms or legs. There was always someone 
standing on our ice-cold feet. We had 
difficulty balancing our plates, even, and at 
least ten pairs of black eyes watched our 
smallest move. 

More children kept streaming into the 
tent wherever we were, always gently 
nudging ahead those in front. They were 
intensely interested in us, not missing a 
thing. But the concentration of those gazing 
eyes within a few inches of our plates grew 
disconcerting. They were not begging for 
food in any sense. Of course we passed 
around biscuits, a little sugar and jam, and 
to the adults some tobacco. It made terrific 
inroads in our supplies. 

Daily the words “a good night’s sleep” 
cropped up in our conversation. The jolting 
and the cold were wearing us down. But 
Dick remained the perfect travelling com- 
panion. Occasionally we played football 
with our tea mugs in order to warm up feet 
and bodies. 

At Nigak’s camp as usual we shook hands 
with everyone, even to the smallest naked 
baby peering out of his mother’s hood. A 
huge ice-window, five feet high and half as 
wide, permitted plenty of light in the skin 
tent. Every seam inside was white with 
hoar frost. 

My large camera was frozen, and taken 
inside the tent, it steamed like dry ice in a 
kitchen, then dripped as it thawed out. 
Eventually, it seemed all right, and I photo- 
graphed the dancing and singing which 
followed. Nigak sang very well, and his 
pointed remarks seemed hilariously funny 
to his listeners. One after another, the 
Eskimos laughed themselves into stitches. 

The worst of the cold spell was over when 
we struck the last of the Coppermine 
encampments. Dick’s sore throat kept 
coming back each night, and we both felt ill 
and weary. Our sleeping bags by this time 
were damp inside, and froze at the openings. 
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We often met Eskimos on the way, travelling to meat caches perhaps, or visiting another encamp- 
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ment. The sled in foreground is unloaded while runners are iced. This must be done at least once 
a day for smooth pulling. 


Our grub boxes, once so neatly packed, 
were a mess. Match boxes had broken open, 
candles fallen amongst the biscuits, toilet 
tissue amongst the spilled salt. All this was 
due to the continuous jolting, turning over, 
bumping all day long. Our dish towels were 
grimy; plates and cups were encrusted with 
dirt, grease and the ever-present caribou 
hairs. 

In the Bathurst Inlet area we were in the 
region where the Eskimos build snowhouses 
in winter. These are igloos with long snow 
tunnels leading into a single room. The 
tunnel is often bulged with blisters in which 
to store gear, or fur clothing. We were 
packed into one igloo, rather large, about 
ten feet high at the dome, and perhaps 


fourteen feet in diameter. 





These natives use bows made of musk-ox 
horns and caribou sinews, almost four feet in 
length. Arrow heads were made of scraps of 
iron, and were of diverse shapes, some 
barbed. All types of animals are hunted in 
this manner when the native runs out of 
shells. At times, an Eskimo hunter at the 
coast may use bow and arrow from his small 
kayak, going after swimming caribou or seals. 

We slept in an old igloo, whose owners 
were away, watched by at least ten children. 
It was semi-dark, and moisture dripped from 
the igloo roof onto our clothing where it 


froze. 
Again we drove across rolling country, 
boulders sticking out everywhere. The 


drivers had to watch continuously to avoid 
striking rocks which might knock the mud 
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THE LONLY 


Low sun over low hills, and a ground drift blowing. The sled tracks glisietin the 
starkly through the¢es of 
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THE LONLY LAND 


s glistetin the slanting rays of light and a few stunted twigs of scrub willow 
zh the¢es of wind-driven snow. 











In the Batkurst Inlet region the Eskimos 
live in snowhouses. In this one the 
drying-rack has become an elevated 
playpen for the baby. A very small 
kuteli (oil lamp) burns below. The 
calendar is suspended from a stick 
thrust into the snow wall. 


Puniak dances a hunting pantomime 
and chants to the beat of Koikhok’s 
drum. The drum consists of a skin 
stretched taut overa willow frame; it is 
turned constantly, usually the frame 
being struck. 
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off the runners, thus forcing a halt to replace 
it. Dogs can easily be killed by pulling on a 
heavily-loaded sled that has lost its mud or 
needs icing. Then we dipped into a ravine, 
following its winding course. I enjoyed the 
severity, the starkness and simplicity of line. 

On our last night out, we camped on a lake, 
and could hear the ice contracting in long 
whiplike noises beneath us. The cold pene- 
trated our bones, while our faces froze; we 
ran, but only became chilled the more. For 
the first time, I heard the silence of the land 
disturbed by the cawing of a single raven 
overhead. 

The twenty-first and last day of the trip, 
visibility was poor with a _ ground-drift 
spinning white emptiness all around us. 
The wind went through our fur clothing. 


half frozen. We 


slithered across endless overflow ice, often 


Kamingoak’s face was 
eight or ten feet high, and shelved in all 
directions. We slid down ravines, then out 
into fantastic country of sheer barren hills, 
so rugged they seemed like mountain tops. 
They were several hundred feet high. In the 
open there was very little snow, and shrub- 
bery grew in sheltered places. 

Nearing Bathurst Inlet all of us, including 
the dogs, felt the excitement of arrival. We 
crashed down over a frozen waterfall, with- 
out breaking the runners, and still sped 
downhill. The dogs yelped and whined, 
fearing the heavy sled might run them down. 
Then on and on, down to sea-ice, hesitating 
to pause even for tea and the last of the 
biscuits, in the hazy noonday atmosphere. 

Then far below us we saw Bathurst Inlet, 
with the familiar scarlet-and-white buildings 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

In a lonely setting amidst rocks that rise 
to 1,500 feet or more, were the post, the 
Roman Catholic mission, warehouses and 
Native 
houses with tin stovepipes thrust through 


the whirling windchargers. snow- 
their rounded domes were set on the slope. 
We had completed an are of 500 miles, 
finishing about 300 miles east and slightly 
south of our starting point at Coppermine. 


Eskimo table manners are best suited 
to that life. Constable Connick’s nose 
is in no danger, though his knife is 
much larger than those used by the 
Eskimos. 























































Camera shy, this little boy is persuaded to hold 
that pose. He wears a single suit of fur, hair-side 
turned in. 











Bergeggi-on-the-Riviera 


by DIAMOND JENNESS 


i ewrex AT 8 a.m. my jovial host 
of the Miramare Hotel (every Italian town 
and village along the Riviera has its Mira- 
mare) clatters up the thirty-nine marble 
steps to the second floor and, thumping on 
my door, deposits outside a jug of hot water. 
My room seems dark and gloomy, and it 
echoes with a dull recurring murmur; but 
when I pull up the venetian blinds the misty 
sun, rising from the east over the far hor- 
izon, blinds me with its light; and 100 feet 
below me an iridescent sea, here green, there 
blue, there purple, breaks in great curving 
waves upon a sandy beach. It is just a tiny 
beach, 200 yards long, perhaps, by 20 wide; 
but there 
already dragging in 
catch, and two small boats are hovering 
off-shore. Its far end terminates in a rocky 


some fishermen clustered are 


their early-morning 


point where every afternoon my friend, the 
station-master, loves to prowl among the 
pools with a long fish-spear; this is his sole 
recreation, for his good eye-sight (and with 
it the literary studies that consumed his 
spare time) ended abruptly when the Ger- 
mans stood him up against a wall as an 
enemy partisan, shot him through the head, 
and left him for dead by the roadside. 

I can see from my window the automo- 
biles and the motor-cycles speeding along 


Above:—A glimpse of the tiny village of Bergeggi-on-the-Riviera as viewed from the west. 
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the Via Aurelia, that magnificent highway 
that Napoleon’s engineers cut out of the 
limestone cliffs in order that he might march 
his troops from France into Italy when the 
Alpine passes were blocked with snow. Rocks 
bound the end of the beach nearest me and 
curve westward in a gently rising cliff to 
form a second high cape, separated by only 
300 yards of water from a rocky islet sur- 
mounted by the ruins of an ancient monas- 
tery. Beyond this island lies the vast expanse 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Behind the marble-trimmed, white stucco 
walls of my hotel, in the amphitheatre of the 
hills rises the miniature village of Bergeggi, 
so small and insignificant that few Italian 
guide-books even mention it, but so beau- 
tiful in its setting and so peaceful that, like 
an artist’s paint-brush, it softly erases all 
memory of and craving for the more sophis- 
ticated charms of Nice and Monte Carlo, of 
San Remo, Rapallo, and other famous places 
along this Riviera shore. 

The village is not always as peaceful as 
at this period, when the long autumn is 
slowly passing into winter. In summer its 
beach is crowded with tourists, most of them 
Italians who come out from Genoa or Savona 
for the day, or who have villas on the slopes 
of the amphitheatre. Few foreigners have yet 



































discovered Bergeggi, because the main trains 
and buses speed by without stopping, and 
passengers seldom catch even a glimpse of 
the beauty that lies above the highway. 

Though economically unimportant, the 
village has maintained throughout the years 
an historical significance out of all propor- 
tion to its size. Incorporated in the ruined 
monastery of Bergeggi Island are walls that 
date from the Roman Empire; and long be- 
fore that came into existence some primitive 
stone-age tribe buried one of its chieftains 
on the western cape, where the grave re- 
mained unseen and undisturbed until a gen- 
eration ago. When the Roman Empire was 
entering its last years, and the Arian con- 
troversy threatened to disrupt the Christian 
Church, a Carthaginian bishop, Saint Euge- 
nio, fled from his native land and took refuge 
with his followers on this island, thereby in- 
augurating a whole series of ‘invasions’ from 
North Africa. His tomb drew so many pil- 
grims from east and west that a church was 
erected over it, and this was expanded 400 
years later into a monastery that sheltered 
monks from Provence in nearby France. In 
1162 Pope Alexander III celebrated Easter 
in this monastery when the ship carrying 
him to France was delayed at Bergeggi by 
a storm. 

Through the centuries during which the 
monastery flourished on the island the vil- 
lagers maintained their communities on the 
mainland, a little to the west of the present 














The great coastal high- 
way, Via Aurelia, which 
skirts the Mediterra- 
nean from France to 
Naples, was cut out of 
the limestone cliffs by 
Napoleon’s engineers 
to facilitate the move- 
ment of his troops into 
Italy. 
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site, and higher up on the slope to give them 
greater protection against their enemies. The 
Moors (or Saracens, as the Italians generally 
call them), having firmly established their 
rule along the southern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, ceaselessly raided its northern 
shore. As a protective measure the Riviera 
inhabitants erected watch-towers on every 
high point, and kindled bonfires to give 
warning of an enemy approach. Bergeggi had 
two such towers, one on each of its lofty 
capes. The one on the eastern height has 
almost disappeared, but an impressive sil- 
houette of the extensive western ruins still 
dominates the sky over the crumbled mon- 
astery. Even more impressive is the great 
watch-tower at Noli, four miles beyond; this 
is a veritable fortress, with thick embrasured 
ramparts twenty feet high enclosing a men- 
acing round tower that rises to a height of 
at least sixty feet. Noli (today reduced to a 
small fishing and boat-building village) was 
actually more important than Genoa in those 
days. Dante visited it on one of his journeys, 
and mentions it in his Divine Comedy; and 


‘ 


the philosopher Bruno taught “‘grammar”’ 
there for two years. For several centuries it 
was the seat of a bishopric that included 
Bergeggi and many other villages in its dio- 
cese; even today its fishermen, with a pro- 
prietory air, continue to drag their nets every 
“alm morning in Bergeggi waters. Bergeggi 
villagers chant, half-jokingly, for the benefit 


of these ‘invaders’: 








Youngsters returning from school to their tiny pink- 
stuccoed house, one of a row bordering a narrow cobble- 
stone lane. Though it is only February, buds are already 
forming on the apricot trees. 


This little girl of Bergeggi has been watching the fisher- 
men spreading out their nets to dry on the sandy beach. 
She is very neatly clothed and wears hand-knit stockings 
of soft wool. 
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Noli, Nolesi, 
Cittadini non lo siete, 
Paesani non ve lo dico. 


Addio canaglie! 

(Noli, Noli people, 

It is not a city you inhabit, 

I do not even call you townspeople. 

Adieu, rabble! 
Yet they, too, take a pride in Noli’s past 
glory and are glad to link their own tra- 
ditions with those of their greater neighbour. 

No doubt the watch-towers amply repaid 

the labour of their construction and helped 
the Riviera people to hold the Saracens at 
bay. Yet there is indirect evidence that they 
may not have been successful on every occa- 
sion. At Bergeggi, Noli, and other places 
along the coast, one can recognize two dis- 
tinct tvpes among the inhabitants. The first 
is taller and fairer-skinned than the other, 
with straight, or nearly straight, hair that is 
a shade lighter than black. The second type 
is not only shorter and darker, but has jet- 
black hair that is definitely frizzy. On glanc- 
ing at the second type of people one gains 
the impression that they have North African 
blood in their veins, and wonders whether 
they are not descended from Saracen raiders 
who somehow or other managed to gain a 
foothold on this shore. The critical historian 
may ridicule the idea and remark that dur- 
ing the last half-century the Riviera has re- 
ceived many settlers from Southern 
Italy and from Sicily, both regions in which 
Saracens unquestionably did intermarry with 


new 


the local population. Nevertheless, I for my 
part will continue to ponder the question as 
long as my Bergeggi laundress, in making 
up my bill, writes for handkerchief not faz- 
zoletto, the usual Italian word, but mandillo, 
which is said to be pure Arabic; and as long 
as my host Emilio tells me that he has ciosed 
the saracinesca—an Italian word for shutters 
that betrays its own origin. Indeed, the vil- 
lage priest, who is quite a scholar, tells me 
that there are numerous Arabic words in the 
local Genovese dialect, and does not dis- 
credit the theory that an ancient Saracen 
strain, greatly diluted no doubt, has left its 
trace among the inhabitants of this coastal 
district. 

A children’s health resort near Bergeggi. Every 
few miles along this section of the coast one 
finds these resorts, sponsored by industry, 


wealthy patrons and the government, chiefly 
for the benefit of workers’ children. 




































































Church documents of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries give us some faint 
glimpses of life in Bergeggi before Napoleon 
built his highway along the coast, and before 
the industrial revolution brought in first the 
railway and then automobiles and launches 
driven by gas engines. In those earlier years 
the villagers maintained contact with their 
neighbours only through small sailing vessels 
and along rough trails across the hills. A 
carrier, on foot, alone or with a donkey, 
brought mail to the community once, and 
occasionally twice, a week; and from time 
to time the peasants carried their olive oil 
and fish across the mountains to exchange 
them for flour and other necessities that they 
were unable to produce themselves in suffi- 
cient quantities for their needs. Terraces of 
olive trees rose one above the other on the 
hill-sides, as they do now, and around the 
houses were vegetable gardens, orange, lemon 
and fig trees and grape-vines. Every morn- 
ing, just as today, the children and old 
women drove out the sheep and goats to 
graze on the mountain slopes, while the 
younger women performed the housework 
or helped their menfolk drag in the fish-nets 
and sort out the catch. The men were good 
boat-builders and excellent sailors, but life 
was so confined that the more enterprising 
vouths constantly drifted away to Genoa, 
Spain, North Africa and other places in 
search of greater opportunities. It was this 
steady emigration apparently that kept the 
population of the village down to about 400, 
almost one-half the number it is today. 

Napoleon’s troops broke into the old Ber- 
geggi church and carried away all its gold 
and silver vessels, as they did also from many 
other churches of Northern Italy. After 
Napoleon had been banished to Elba, to re- 
assure his flock Pope Pius VII travelled from 
France into Italy along the Riviera highway, 
and passed within a stone’s throw of the 
pink and blue stucco houses of Bergeggi. One 
account states that the villagers had kept 
watch for days in the direction of Noli 
(whence His Holiness would arrive) and 
when they beheld the first clouds of dust 
rising from the papal cortége, several miles 


Fishermen from nearby Noli bringing in their 
early-morning catch. In summertime this cove at 
Bergeggi provides a favourite picnic spot where 
bathing may be enjoyed in the buoyant and 
crystal-clear water. 
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Signor Emilio and his wife, kindly host and hostess at 
Bergeggi’s Miramare Hotel which is situated high up 
above the Via Aurelia, providing guests with a magni- 
ficent view over the sea. 


An accident on the highway below the hotel during an 
international bicycle race immediately brings forth so 
many witnesses anxious to give evidence that the 
contestants’ path is completely blocked. 











away, they lined up behind their priest and 
marched down the hill to the highway, chant- 
ing hymns and holding aloft gay banners of 
welcome. Anxiously they waited, with fast- 
beating hearts, and at last the first carriage 
came into view as it rounded Bergeggi’s cape. 
But in this moment of supreme veneration 
the priest’s courage suddenly failed him; 
gathering up his vestments, and followed by 
his entire congregation, he fled in panic up 
the hill to the less exalted atmosphere of his 
own parish church. Only one man remained 
behind, an old fisherman too infirm to join 
in the rout. Amazed at the sight of this mass 
retreat, the Holy Father stopped his cortége 
and asked the old fisherman the meaning of 
the villagers’ flight. When he learned the 
reason, he smiled, descended alone from his 
carriage and walked slowly up the long, steep 
pathway that led to the church, where he 
himself “like a good shepherd, led the hum- 
ble flock in prayer and thanksgiving to the 
Almighty”. 

The coming of tourists at the beginning 
of the twentieth century built up high hopes 
of economic and cultural advancement for 
the village; but misfortunes continued to 
beset its path. Just three years after the end 
of World War I a fire broke out in the valu- 
able pine forests which at that time covered 
the tops of the mountains; the flames, fanned 


The young girls of Bergeggi are intelligent, 
ambitious and well dressed. This trio (which 
set out for the high-school at Savona by the 
7 a.m. train) is seen returning home in the 
evening. 
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by a high wind, raced towards a fort and 
ammunition magazine that the government 
had constructed on the crest above the vil- 
lage. In vain the people tried to check the 
onrushing catastrophe. The soldiers from the 
fort finally fled, and Bergeggi’s church-bell 
tolled the signal to evacuate the village. Most 
of the inhabitants took refuge on the western 
mountain slope that looks towards Noli, but 
a few, the sick and infirm, were forced to 
remain in their homes. The fort blew up 
with a tremendous blast; every tree was up- 
rooted and levelled to the ground; every 
house roof, even the roof of the church, col- 
lapsed inward. Many people lost their lives 
and many others sustained serious injuries. 
From such a crushing blow it took great 
courage for the inhabitants to commence re- 
building their village; but the government 
lent them assistance, and soon they had re- 
paired their homes, reroofed their church, 
and once more picked up the threads of daily 
life. Even today the mountain tops look 
naked and barren; the olive groves on the 
slopes are all young and small, and the seed- 
lings from the pine forests are still only two 
or three feet high. Only one aged olive tree 
in the entire village survived, a gnarled vet- 
eran 300 years old, that for some strange 
reason was able to withstand the shock of 
the explosion. 


One of the most cheerful of our village friends; 
he works hard as a builder’s helper and while 
carrying up heavy loads of bricks on his back 
sings arias from the operas, La Traviata and Il 
Trovatore. 
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Peasants returning to their cement mountain homes, taking with them the family goat which has 


been tethered for some hours on the lower, greener slopes. The woman carries a load of grass and 
foliage for additional forage, thinking nothing of this cumbersome load. 


The recent war touched Bergeggi more 
lightly. Machine-gun nests in every craggy 
outpost and rocky niche along the coast bear 
evidence of military control of the beaches 
and the strategic Via Aurelia, but no major 
the district. When 
Southern France was invaded, allied planes 


landings occurred in 


bombed all around the village in an attempt 
to cut the highway, but only one house with 
its occupants was destroyed. Officially peace 
has come to the land; but the war of ideolo- 
gies still rages ceaselessly, even in this small 
hamlet. Whenever three or four men gather 
around their wine-glasses in the hotel dining- 
room, there is sure to be a furious debate on 
the relation of prices to wages, the right of 
the Roman Catholic Church to take part in 
politics, the selfishness of the big industrial- 
ists and great landowners, and the necessity 
for a strong government. The hundred and 
one issues that divide Christian Democrat 
from Social Democrat, and these and other 
smaller parties from the Communists, create 
near-brawls out of the mildest initia argu- 
ments. Emilio, our host, shrewdly brings out 
a fresh wine-bottle und abstains from enter- 
ing into the fray, although he listens eagerly 
to every news broadcast and peruses with 
attention two or more newspapers daily. He 
and the other villagers are not vegetating, 





for all their seemitg isolation and obscurity; 
on the contrary, they are very much alive 
to national and international problems. 
Many of them have been world-travellers 

like the wireless operator who has visited 
Montreal many times in a Liberty ship and 
only recently returned from the Persian Gulf; 
the little New Yorker high up on the hillside 
who diligently collects scrap-iron and broken 
bottles until such time as he can obtain a 
visa for South America; and Emilio himself, 
who for many years was a steward on a 
passenger vessel plying between Italy and 
the ““New World”. 

Regardless of ruling dictators, invading 
armies, or changing 
Italian individualism will remain. Life goes 


economic systems, 
on in Bergeggi and other small villages of 
the Mediterranean much as it did in the time 
of their inhabitants’ ancestors. Fishermen set 
their nets and reap their precarious harvest, 
peasants cultivate their olive groves and 
small terraced plots of potatoes and wheat, 
women launder and gossip at the public tubs, 
and happy children run to and from school 
and gather on the beach strange shells that 
come from foreign lands. Here, within the 
confines of this small community, surrounded 
by beauty on every side, I can find an ep- 
itome of the entire history of man. 
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Ancient precincts on the north side of Canterbury Cathedral. The central tower, 
known as Bell Harry, one of the earliest large brick buildings in England, was 
finished about the end of the sixteenth century. The outer surface of stone con- 
ceals the courses of brick reaching from base to apex, and still in excellent con- 
dition. One of the outstanding mediaeval architectural achievements, it has 
earned praise from generations of architects. The hexagonal, domed building in 
the forefront is the water tower, the lower part being Norman, the upper part a 
fifteenth century reconstruction. The building contained a washing place sup- 
plied with water conveyed from the hills in leaden pipes. The excellent water 
and drainage system enabled the monks to escape almost unscathed from the 
effects of the great plague of 1349. 























Canterbury - Heritage Of 
The Whole Christian World 


by W. H. CORKILL 


, = CATHEDRAL city of Canterbury 
lies in the sleepy valley of the River Stour 
between the chalk hills of Kent. As one comes 
over the crest of the hill, the dominating 
cathedral with its grey square towers washed 
golden in the summer sun converts the view 
into a mediaeval scene, and the cold stone 
assumes a warm, breath-taking, faery unre- 
ality as the creation of the monkish builders 
proclaims its relationship with the distant 
past. 

Centuries ago tidal waters flowed up the 
river to Chilham and beyond, and marshes 
occupied vast areas between the hills. Gravel 
beds were formed, and silting diverted the 
stream; and, we know not when, man came 
upon the scene. He may have crossed from 


Photographs by courtesy of the British Travel Association 


Europe into Kent by a land-bridge—paleo- 
lithic implements have been found in the 
gravel beds—or he may have come by sea. 

Apparently early man crossed the Stour 
by three fords, one at the present Fordwich 
where today the tidal force abates; at Ton- 
ford under the shadow of Bigbury Camp, 
the great ancient earthwork; and midway 
between the two at a spot now covered by 
Canterbury. Fordwich and Tonford were 
the more valuable fords in early days, but 
a community developed at Durovernum, “the 
marsh where the alders grow near the fort”. 

The Romans came and introduced a high- 
way system linking London with Rochester 
and the vital coast stations of Rutupie@, now 
Richborough, Dubris (Dover) and Lemanis 
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At top:—The Church of St. Martin. Here, according to the Venerable Bede, stood the ruins of a 
church built by Roman Christians, and Bertha, queen of Ethelbert, used the building as a chapel 
where Christian worship was conducted before the arrival of St. Augustine. 














(Lympne). Their Watling Street seems to 
have descended Harbledown Hill to the ford, 
crossed it, and continued pencil-straight to 
Rutupie. Although never of high importance 
in a military sense, the community by the 
ford developed into a walled town, of which 
excavators have uncovered a number of 
Roman cemeteries, the ruins of a great public 
building and other treasures. But when the 
barbarians endangered the Roman Empire, 
and Honorius in A.D. 409 decreed that 
Britain should be independent of the Empire, 
Watling Street resounded to the measured 
tramp of departing legionaries. They could 
not have been very numerous, for by this 
time a succession of military usurpers had 
withdrawn many of the Roman troops. But 
with the few went peaceful security. 

Over the northern borders poured Picts 
to plague the Britons, and pirates from Nor- 
thern Germany flooded into coastal areas to 
pillage. Bribes of land and money were used 
in vain to match barbarian against barbar- 
ian. Jutes under Hengist and Horsa were 
invited into Thanet. They were to harass 
the Picts; instead they frightened their em- 
ployers so that the men of Durovernum ran 
‘“‘as men fly from fire’. Durovernum fell into 
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decay, and its very name came to be for- 
gotten. When the place by the ford re-enters 
history, it bears the name of Cant-wara-byrig 

“the Burgh of the men of Kent”’. The Saxon 
newcomers had departed from custom to be- 
comes citizens of a fortified town. And when 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, brought his Chris- 
tian wife Bertha to Cant-wara-byrig, the 
lonely ruin of a small church built by Chris- 
tian Romans was repaired for her use and 
dedicated to St. Martin of Tours. The king 
preferred and worshipped his ancient gods 
and idols. 

Then, in A.D. 597, forty travellers from 
Rome trod the road from Richborough and, 
descending St. Martin’s Hill, passed near 
the chapel outside the city walls where 
Bertha worshipped. The travellers, carrying 
banners, attracted the citizens with their 
chanting of, ““We beseech Thee, O Lord, in 
all Thy mercy, that Thy anger and wrath 
be turned away from this city and from Thy 
holy house’’. St. Augustine had arrived and 
the king, heathen at heart, broad-mindedly 
gave the visitors welcome. Thence, until the 
Reformation, the life of church and city in- 
termingled. 

The king became one of many converts, 
and missionaries passed along Watling Street 
to many parts of the land. Augustine, now a 
bishop, established his cathedral in a Roman 
building on the present site, according to 
tradition, and caused Ethelbert to erect the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Roman bricks were salvaged to build the 
church of St. Pancras, and the wooden houses 
clustering round Abbey and Priory were 
served by many small churches. Schools were 
founded, some possibly by Augustine; they 
were settled on sound foundations by Felix, 
Theodore of Tarsus and by Abbot Hadrian 
of St. Augustines, and thus formed the ear- 
liest university of the English-speaking 
world. 

Once more the tramp of warriors sounded 
in Cant-wara-byrig. Danes sacked the city 
in 839 and 850, and there was no real peace 
until King Alfred triumphed at Ethandune 
in 878. A few decades later came the treach- 
erous massacre of Danes on St. Brice’s Day, 
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The rooftops of Canterbury clustered beneath 


the cathedral. From almost every viewpoint the 
cathedral dominates its surroundings. 



























Canterbury Cathedral, viewed from the south- 
west. As might be expected in an ancient build- 
ing of this magnitude, the aspect shows differ- 
ent architectural styles. The choir as far as the 
transept is twelfth century, as is the small 
square tower on the right; the balance east- 
ward is early thirteenth century. The nave is 
early fifteenth century, the nearest tower is 
mid-fifteenth century, and Bell Harry or Central 
Tower (235 feet high) is late fifteenth century. 
Here the Primates of England have been en- 
throned and hither came pilgrims to the shrine 
of St. Thomas Becket; here today they come 
from many countries to share in “the heritage 
of the whole Christian world”. 


The southwest porch. The statues on either side 
of the door are comparatively modern and re- 
present King Ethelbert and Queen Bertha. Over 
the doorway is the remnant of a carving de- 
picting the martyrdom of Becket, possibly late 
fifteenth century work. The mediaeval iron 
doors originally stood within the cathedral. 
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The most dramatic episode enacted in Canterbury Cathedral was the murder of Archbishop 
Thomas Becket on December 29th, 1170 by four knights. During the Middle Ages St. Thomas’s 
miracle-working shrine drew innumerable pilgrims to Canterbury. Chaucer has immortalized one 
such pilgrimage in his ‘‘Canterbury Tales”. A small square stone in the martyrdom floor indicates 
where Becket fell. 













and the city was surrounded. A fifth colum- Henry II, succeeding to a troubled king- 





nist paved the way to a fearsome slaughter dom, wished to bring the church under his 
of the citizens, and Archbishop Alphege was own law. Certain that his wishes would be 
taken to his death. Twelve years later the completely respected, he appointed his friend 
gold-decked barge of Danish Canute brought and Chancellor, Thomas Becket, as head of 
back the body of St. Alphage, the first the English Church. Becket, as Archbishop, 
owed his first obedience to the Church, and 





















Canterbury martyr. 
Fire destroved the Saxon cathedral in 1067, ¢ would not compromise. He went into exile 
and the great Lanfranc “raised the new church for six years, a period during which kings 


. ss . . ‘t . . . " » ¢t “yy ‘ » of - li oe 
, from the very foundations” within seven ind ‘oe hmen oa d See iS mncilia 
1 oP . tion. Threatened with Papal interposition 
years. Later, while Ernulf was prior, Lan- H leingl I mi 

. ; enry grudgingly agreed to reconciliation. 
frane’s choir was pulled down and re-erected ae ee oe ‘ 
: ' rhe citizens rapturously welcomed the re- 
with enhanced beauty. Conrad further : ’ 
: turning Becket, but the peace was brief, and 
adorned the choir, and the church was : ; : ; 
the Archbishop was virtually besieged by his 


enemies. The Archbishop of York, who had 
been excommunicated by Becket, took his 
personal woes to Henry, and the King, 
goaded beyond control, cried, “Will no one 
Ministers of State, and almost as important rid me of this turbulent priest ?”” Peevish 


dedicated in 1130. Thirty-two years 
later, Thomas Becket was enthroned as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This religious 


centre, visited by great Churchmen and 


as a market centre, was to house a famous words which may have meant much or little, 
shrine. they led to the murder of Becket in his own 





The nave and, beyond the screen, the choir; the nave was the people’s part, the choir being reserved for 
the monks. The nave, 187 feet long, 71 feet 6 inches wide and 79 feet 2 inches high, was completed about 
1410, succeeding the old Norman nave. It has been described as “one of the greatest masterpieces of art 
in the world”. 









cathedral. It was a dreadful deed, even for 
such violent times, since by custom the 
Archbishop was above the ordinary law and 
answerable only to the Pope. Reverence was 
outraged and religious feeling was stirred to 
its depths. The body was hurriedly interred, 
but stories of miracles associated with the 
body spread like forest fires, and pilgrims 
came from far and wide to Canterbury. 

A fire severely damaged the choir in 1174, 
and the rebuilding was taken as an oppor- 
tunity to build Trinity Chapel as a shrine 
for Becket. Meanwhile the pilgrims increased 
in number; Louis VII of France came in 
pilgrim weeds, Richard I, King William of 
Scotland and many Crusaders visited the 
shrine. Glorious architecture had been added 


to Becket’s fame when, in 1220, the remains 
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of the martyr were translated into Trinity 
Chapel. And in the procession to the cathe- 
dral were men of high and low degree from 
many parts of Europe. 

Another procession entered the Close on 
Michaelmas Day, 1376, but this time the cit- 
izens mourned with the Princess Joan and 
her son Richard. Strong men wept as the 
Black Prince, he who could march all day 
without fatigue and fight like a lion, was 
carried up the Pilgrim’s Steps to his tomb 
near the shrine. A few years later Henry IV 
was carried up those steps, the only King 
of England to be buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Through decade after decade pilgrims 
flocked to Canterbury, deeply moved and en- 
couraged by stories of the blind receiving sight, 
the lame mobility, and other wonders 
wrought at Becket’s tomb. When the 
pilgrimages were at their peak, some 
thirty rode from London Town, per- 
haps seeking a release from London’s 
noisome streets, for they were a motley 
crew. There was the knight and his son; 
some prosperous citizens; the broad- 
speaking, gap-toothed Wife of Bath; 
the from Dartmouth; 
monks and friars; the mincing, some- 
what worldly prioress; the miller with 


sailor some 


his bagpipes; the poor parson; the im- 
pecunious Oxford scholar on a skinny 
horse, and the poet Geoffrey Chaucer 
who immortalized their pilgrimage in 
heroic couplet. 

The pilgrims made such splendid 
gifts to the cathedral that, 
Henry VIII destroyed the shrine and 
plundered the church, some twenty 


when 


wagon-loads of gold and silver were 
sent to the Treasury. Almost the only 
trace left of the shrine is the long hol- 
low worn in the stone floor by pilgrims 
crowding forward to gain health of 
body and mind. The citizens were in 
no wise distressed by the dissolution of 
the religious houses, and the walls of 


Mercery Lane and Christchurch Gate. 
Mercery Lane, the end of the journey for 
the old-time pilgrims, has borne this name 
since about 1100. The gateway leads into 
the cathedral close. Henry II, doing pe- 
nance for the murder of Becket, passed 
along Mercery Lane and through this gate 
in 1174. 























Roe 


Among Canterbury’s beautiful old buildings are the Weavers’ Houses, many-gabled Tudor build- 

ings on the banks of the little River Stour. They were for a long time occupied by the refugee 

Walloon and Huguenot weavers who settled in Canterbury at the time of the religious persecutions 
in France and the Netherlands. 


monastery and church became quarries for 
greedy road-makers. 

Within a few years the citizens discovered 
that their city had lost the centre round 
had 


churches and monasteries had been material 


which it revolved for centuries. The 
benefactors, employers of labour as well as 
spiritual The 
brought increasing trade and popularity to 
Canterbury; without the pilgrims, the city 
was faced with extreme poverty, nakedness 


centres. pilgrimages had 


and decay. 

Conditions improved when The Strangers 
arrived in the late sixteenth century. Hard- 
working refugees from Europe, their nimble 


fingers and linen and woollen looms made 





Canterbury an important industrial centre. 
They entered fully into the civic life, and 
names such as Lefevre (Le Febre), Fedarb 
(Faidherbe) and Lepine (de Lespine) survive 
as memorials of the Walloon refugees. A fur- 
ther influx of refugees brought silk-weaving 
with them. With the cessation of weaving in 
the nineteenth century, the market town of 
Canterbury increasingly became a_ tourist 
centre. 

Only two score miles distant from the 
coast of France, the city was in “the front 
line’’ during the last war, and the Battle of 
Britain was at times conducted within sight 
of the cathedral. Then, on June 1, 1942, dur- 


ing the vicious Baedeker raid on the cathe- 
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The Westgate and Holy Cross Church. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest there was a smal] 
church on top of the west gate into the city. As 
the gate weakened, Richard II granted a site for 
the building of a new church of Holy Cross. The 
present, fourteenth century Westgate was used 
as a prison for four centuries but is now a 
museum. 


dral, a 4,000-pound bomb hurtled down be- 





tween the great towers, barely missed the 
roof, and vented its force away from the 
fabric. Bombs were dropped at many points, 
the library was destroyed, the gardens and 
precincts were pock-marked with craters, and 
incendiaries turned night into day. One- 
third of the ancient city was destroyed, yet 
the cathedral escaped irreparable damage in 
amazing manner. 

Today the cathedral attracts people from 
near and far, and in the precincts one hears 
the accents of Canada and the United States 
as visitors gaze with family pride at the 
ancient fabric, while others walking past con- 
verse in French, Dutch, German and even 
Swahili; they come from almost every land. 
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Last year the Women’s Guild conducted 
nearly 15,000 round the cathedral, and many 
wandered around 


more thousands 


ducted. Most of the visitors make humble 


uncon- 


gifts, and some bestow in princely style 

Thomas Lamont sent he |f-a-million dollars 
to the very necessary BR .toration Fund. 

The beauty and macerial wealth of the 
cathedral was ravaged by Henry VIII, and 
the grey interior walls, even when compared 
with their mediaeval grandeur, retain a 
wealth of art and devotion in pillar and 
carved stone which makes that material loss 
seem insignificant. And in the quiet nave 
or darkened choir the visitor senses that 
ancient spirit of service and reverence which 
brought this church into being, a spirit which 
seems to echo, “Welcome, in the Name of 
the Lord”. Then the visitor realizes, per- 
chance unconsciously, the truth in the words 
of Thomas Lamont, the New York banker, 
“Canterbury is the heritage of the whole 
Christian world”. 


Below: 


At the end of the walk are the ruins of the In- 
firmary Chapel, a twelfth century building in 
Norman style. Here, before the altar, was a 
great stone upon which every monk was laid 
to die. The infirmary for the sick and old monks 
of Canterbury was dismantled at the time of 
the Reformation. 
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EDITOR’‘’S NOTE-BOOK 


Theresa E. Thomson was born in Calgary 


and educated in the Province of Alberta. She 
went to Ottawa in 1936 to be married and 
has since resided there. Mrs. Thomson is 
executive secretary-treasurer of The Cana- 
dian Writers’ Foundation, Incorporated, 
having been appointed at the request of the 
late Dr. Pelham Edgar, its founder and presi- 
dent. She has also been connected with The 
Canadian Authors’ Association for some con- 
siderable time, and has contributed articles, 
stories and verse to Canadian and American 


publications. 
* + * 


Richard Harrington, photographic recor- 
der of the Canadian scene, is well known to 
our readers. His library of outstanding pho- 
tographs grows from month to month as he 
travels from coast to coast and south to 
north. He has spent considerable time in 
different parts of the Arctic and finds the 
Eskimos most congenial companions. 


* * * 


Diamond Jenness, born in New Zealand, 
was graduated from New Zealand and 
Oxford Universities. After leading an anthro- 
pological expedition to New Guinea for 
Oxford University, he came to Canada to 
join the Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913-16 
as ethnologist. He served for two years with 
the Canadian Army in France during World 
War I and then joined the staff of the 
National Museum of Canada where, prior 
to his retirement, he was for many years in 
charge of the Department of Anthropology. 
Mr. Jenness is well known for his scientific 
investigations of Canada’s Eskimos and 
Indians and his publications relating to 


them. 
* * * 


W. H. Corkill, who is a Fellow of the 
Society, is its representative in Europe. He 
lives in England but has spent many years 
in Canada, which he knows from east to 
west. A veteran of World War I, he was 
attached to the R.C.A.F. for duty as a staff 
officer during the second world war, part of 


his service being in western Canada. Mr. 
Corkill is well known as writer, lecturer and 
publisher. A number of his sketches of Cana- 
dian cities appeared in early issues of the 
Journal and he is now writing a series of 
articles for us on English cities. His pub- 
lished books include numerous nature stories 
for children, historical works and the story 
of modern Canada. He edits, in England, 
his own nature-study magazine Mainly 
About Animals. Besides his interest in geog- 
raphy and natural history, Mr. Corkill is a 
student of archaeology and history. 


* * * 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Focus 
(American Geographical Society, New York, 
$1 per year) 

It is a pleasure to recommend to our readers a new 
publication of the American Geographical Society. 
Focus is a pamphlet to be published monthly, except 
July and August, for the purpose of providing “back- 
ground facts and geographical interpretations of specific 
The focal point of the first number 


world problems”. 
is Korea and the amount of information presented 
within four pages is astonishing—and withal it is very 
readable. Briefly covered are the physiography of the 
country, the climate, the natural resources and the 
products. As well as a physiographic map, three maps 
show clearly and simply land use and communications, 
principal mineral and power resources, and population 
distribution. The writer points out the complementary 
nature of the productivity of North and South Korea, 
the homogeneity of the population and the unreason- 
ableness of attempting to enforce an unnatural barrier, 
such as the 38th parallel, across the country. A short 
bibliography supplements the article. 

Forthcoming issues will deal with petroleum and the 
Iron Curtain, strategic Iran, and water resources of 
the United States. This will surely be a most useful 
periodical to everyone interested in current affairs; the 
reader who wishes to be well informed will be amply 
rewarded from a few minutes—and the modest sub- 


scription of one dollar—spent on Focus. M.B. 
* * * 
ERRATA 


August issue, page 55, second paragraph: The state- 
ment that the Mundays first climbed Mount Wadding- 
ton is incorrect and not in accordance with the author's 
original statement which was that the Mundays first 
penetrated the area. 

October issue, page 173, line 6: the statement “. . . farm 
electrification, the largest program of its kind in 
Canada” should read “one of the largest of its kind’’. 
The rural expansion program of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario exceeded that of Alberta 
in 1949 and 1950. 


IX 
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Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. 


Edited by 8S. 8. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin and Ya. G. Feigin 
American Edition Edited by Chauncy D. Harris, 
Professor of Geography, The University of Chicago. 
Translated from the Russian by Robert M. Hankin and 
Olga Adler Titelbaum. 

(Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $11.00) 

The Committee of the Russian Translation Project of 
the American Council of Learned Societies made a wise 
selection. Balzak, Vasyutin and Feigin’s book is the 
best known textbook of Economic geography of the 


U.S.S.R. Unfortunately, only the first volume is 
available. 
In the introduction to the Russian edition, the 


author (Ya. G. Feigin) gives a Soviet view of the science 
of economic geography. He criticizes the western 
“bourgeois” geographers for their allegedly determin- 
istic standpoint and lack of historical approach. This 
attitude is rightly considered by the translators as 
onesided (P. XX XIX and XLIID. 

The reader is warned by Dr. J. A. Morrison to read 
the book “with discrimination and _ sophistication” 
(page VIII). Short editorial notes are welcomed by the 
reader who otherwise would have difficulties. Moreover, 
in a new edition it would be desirable to add throughout 
the text the equivalents in the English system for 
degrees centigrade, kilometers, versts and pood’s, etc. 

The maps are numerous and very clear, some being 


compiled specially for the American edition. 


The first chapter covers natural conditions and 
natural resources. In the second chapter there is a long 
description of the backwardness of the economic life in 
Tsarist Russia, preceded by a fervid discussion of A. 
Weber's theory of industrial location (so-called Stan- 
dortstheorie). The authors make great use of arguments 
from the works of Marx and Lenin. According to them 
Weber's theory is an “absolute fantsy”, and “the 
enemies of the people used Weber's theory in the 
struggle” ...(p. 110)... 
second coal-metallurgical base in the East of the 
U.S.S.R.” (during the decade which followed the 1917 
revolution). The inhuman attitude of Tsarist Russia's 


“against the creation of a 


government towards the non-Russian peoples: their 
persecution, oppression, and seizure of the lands for 
Russian colonization, is underlined. 

The fourth chapter deals with the distribution of 
population. The comparison of the censuses of 1926 and 
1939 shows an increase of population and shifting of a 
large proportion of the inhabitants from agriculture 
to the industrial, urban, life. The growth of the cities is 
well illustrated on maps (fig. 25 and 26). 

The fifth chapter deals with the industrial life in the 
U.S.S.R. Comparison of the world position of Tsarist 
Russia in 1913 and that of the U.S.S.R. in 1935-38 
proves the enormous progress that has been achieved in 
most branches of production. It is rather unexpected to 
learn that the U.S.S.R. was allegedly first in the produc- 
tion of locomotives and synthetic rubber, second in oil 
(in 1950—third). There are only a few lines about the 
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production of precious metals (U.S.S.R. is world’s 
second in gold mining) but there is no mention of 
uranium. (In the Great Soviet Atlas of the World, 
Part I, the deposits known in 1937 are shown.) On the 
post-war economic maps of the U.S.S.R. even more of 
the important sites of production have been taken off 
the maps. 

The reader would be very much interested to have in 
the next edition approximate figures for the recent 
(e.g., 
tons of coal, 


Soviet mining and _ industrial production 
25,000,000 250,000,000 


36,000,000 tons of oil, 290,000 motor vehicles, etc., per 


tons of steel, 


annum) as revealed by the Soviet leaders. 

The handicraft co-operative industry plays an im- 
portant role in the production of consumer goods. 
There are hundreds of villages in central and northern 
Only 


“artels’” (workm n’s associations) are 


Russia, where craft work is the main occupation. 
a few of these 
represented on the map (fig. 50, page 332). 

Chapter VI deals with the development of agriculture 
in the U.S.S.R. The authors compare the pre-revolution- 
ary backwardness of the country with the status of 
agriculture in 1938. The catastrophic decrease in the 
number of head of domestic animals in 1930-32 is 
explained by the kulaks” 
peasant farm owners). The historic fact that the col- 


“sabotage of the (i.e., 
lectivization was compulsory and that the peasants 
resisted in many regions, is omitted. It is obviously not 
reality but wishful thinking when the authors say: 
“Thanks to kolkhozes (collective farms) rural poverty 
has disappeared and conditions have been created 
conductive to a comfortable and cultural life for all the 
working peasants” (page 349). It is a puzzle how “more 
than 400,000 kolkhozes are producing meat for the 
market” (p. 416, bottom) if the total number of the 
kolkhozes is about 242,400 (p. 349). 

There is a gap in this chapter with regard to the 
distribution of forests and timber production. Some 
references to forests can be found in the chapters on 
Natural Resources and the Distribution of Industry. 

The seventh chapter, dealing with transportation, 
gives a survey and short history of railways, highways, 
waterways, important canals (to great extent built by 
prisoners) and airlines. Some of the war-time improve- 
Europe) are 
further 


ments in communication (mainly in 


described. Quite possibly there has been 
development in Asia. 

The value of the ruble (p. 534) “was later devalued to 
an official rate of 20 cents but with widely fluctuating 
value on the non-official market.” (In February 1950 
revalued again to 25c.) It should be stressed here that 
the value of the ruble on the non-official market and 
according to its purchasing power represents about 3 to 
4 cents only. 

The frequent superfluous citations from the works of 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin, etc., the condemning of the kulaks 
and other “enemies of the people”, praising of the com- 
munistic regime and representing the Soviet people as 
prosperous give the reader an idea of the extent to 
which the authors are obliged to saturate the text with 


“educational” additions required by the regime. The 
assertion that “The Tannu Tuva People’s Republic 
on August 17, 1944 requested admission into the 
Soviet Union...” 
expressed in Soviet terminology. 

The 116 pages of statistical tables, glossaries, indexes, 


(p. 545, bottom) means annexation, 


etc., are a very desirable addition to the book. There is 
only a small mistake in the explanation of the word 
“rendzina™ (p. 541) which is an old Polish word and has 
nothing in common with the word for rubber, which is 
“guma”™ 

The facts and figures of the book refer to the period 
1935-38. In the last twelve years profound changes 
have occurred and the war shook the eocnomic balance 
of the U.S.S.R. During the invasion, occupation, and 
retreat of the Germans very important regions of mining 
and heavy industry were destroyed, and fertile black 
soil plains occupied. The development of Asiatic areas 
was speeded up. No doubt the post-war rehabilitation 
and reconstruction greatly changed U.S.S.R’s economy. 
So far only a few absolute figures for intended targets 
for 1950 are known and most of the other data are 
published in percentages of the lowest pre-war level. 

The problem of commerce (domestic and foreign) has 
not been touched in this work. The Soviet state is 
working for economic self-sufficiency. This has been 
achieved to a great extent. The importation of con- 
sumers’ goods is entirely insignificant. A serious foreign 
trade exists only within the Soviet zone (i.e., with 
“satellite” states, China and occupation zones). 
Another problem which is not included in the book is 
that of consumption, which is astonishingly low for two 
reasons: (1) the production of consumers’ goods is very 
low, and (2) the underpaid consumer is not in a position 
to purchase. 

The authors could not discuss many problems for 
obvious reasons. They could not even mention the fact 
that a large proportion of work is done by non-free 
population, that the wages and the standard of life of 
the workers are extremely low. The economic activity 
of the natives of the arctic lands is not discussed. The 
reader of the book will have little idea of the people’s 
every-day life. 

In the difficult conditions under which they had to 
work, the authors no doubt did their best. The decision 
to translate the book strictly according to the Russian 
original gives the western world a sample of the Russian 
style of teaching and of a typical Soviet textbook 
saturated with official ideology. 

The work is a very valuable acquisition and fills an 
existing gap in the geographic literature in the English 
language. It is highly welcomed and warmest thanks 
should be extended to the Committee (headed by Dr. 
J. A. Morrison) of the Russian Translation Project of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, to Dr. 
Chauncy Harris, the tireless editor of the American 


B.Z. 


edition, to the translators and draftsmen. 
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The Far Distant Ships 
An Official Account of Canadian Naval Operations 
in the Second World War 


by Joseph Schull 
(The King’s Printer, Ottawa, $3.00) 


Perhaps the title will mislead some, for the quotation 
from Mahan, written of Napoleon and the ships of 
Nelson, may not be familiar to many Canadians. The 
quotation applies here to the ships of our own Navy 
and the distance is from the aspect of Hitler and other 
would-be conquerors of the world. 

The sub-title describes the book but does not indicate 
the presence of a short but valuable chapter which takes 
the reader from the inception of the Canadian Navy in 
1910 through the years of its development to its still 
formative period in 1939. Also interesting is the brief 
story of the preliminary organization that preceded the 
outbreak of Werld War II when, unknown or unheeded 
by many of its citizens, the country integrated its 
defence organization with that of Britain to prepare 
for a struggle that had become inevitable. 

The book traces the strategical development of the 
war in relation to Naval requirements, the building up 
of the Canadian Navy from a small force to its war- 
time strength of more than 100,000 men, and recounts 
the operations and encounters that befell Canadian 
ships. Because all the actions are included there is 
necessarily a recurrence of situations which if attempted 





THAT'S WHY 3 OUT 


BLACK HORSE 


at a single sitting tends to monotony in certain parts of 
the book; however, by judicious skipping, the story may 
be read as an interesting and coherent whole. The 
accounts of specific actions may be returned to later; 
their inclusion ensures the value of the book as a refer- 
ence work. 

The book is well written and readable, it recites facts 
but does not become an impersonal study of the oper- 
ations, nor does it indulge in sensational heroics. By 
blending the facts with the human aspect the author 
has produced an account which is interesting and infor- 
mative. It describes not only what happened to the 
ships of the Canadian Navy but why it happened and 
how our ships came to be involved. 

The writer does not know of any work that can com- 
pare with this as a story of the role of the Canadian 
Navy in the last war. Canadians who are interested in 
their Navy, which is now far more than the pre-war 
token force, should appreciate The Far Distant Ships. 
Those who have at times found it hard to understand 
the significance of sea power to our inland economy will 
find the answers to many questions in this book. 

There are numerous photographic illustrations, and 
effective maps and diagrams clarify descriptions of 
naval operations. Appendices list principal commands 
and appointments during the war years and principal 
ships of the R.C.N. with their commanding officers. A 
general index and an index of ships mentioned facilitate 
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reference 
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Streamliner lron 
$14.75 
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Fliteweight lron 
$13.95 





“Band-Master” Radio 
$47.50 





Waffle Baker 
$24.95 





Electric Blanket 
$48.50 





Iand-Vac 


$39.95 





Menu-Master 


$19.50 


<A Food Mixer 
$53.75 





“Melody” Radio 
$37.50 





De Luxe Roaster Oven 


$49.75 
RW-22 $42.50 





Turnover Toaster 
$9.95 








Autocrat Toaster 
$17.95 


“Rambler 
De Luxe” 
Portable Radio 
$64.95 


Oo 


$29.95 





De Luxe Warming Pad 
$9.50 
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“4! 
Bill Evans spent last Christmas in bed with a sprained back. The poor chap 
Ni had slipped and fallen on the ice because he just couldn’t see over the load of 
presents he’d been buying for Uncle Harry and Aunt Susie and all the other people 
i on his list 
} 


When I went around to see him, he asked very seriously: “Bob, how do you 


¥ manage to do your shopping without turning this season of festivity into one of 


4 frustration ?” 


wishes are sent to all recipients of gift memberships. 


I saw Bill Evans yesterday, sauntering along Main Street with his hands in 


"th his pockets while harassed-looking people rushed by loaded with Christmas parcels. 
¥ “Aren’t you buying any presents this year ?”’ I enquired with a grin. 

. Finished,” he replied airily. “I’ve just mailed my cheque and a list of gift 

a or to the CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Now I’m settling 


? 


“That’s easy”, came my smug reply. “No more purchasing panics for me—I 
give all my friends and relations a trip across Canada for Christmas.” 

Bill stared at me in amazement. “Surely,” he gasped, “you can’t afford gifts 
like that!” So then I told him about the CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
JOURNAL that took Cousin Mabel sight-seeing through New Brunswick, and 
Jack Jones on a glorious canoe trip through the Northland, and Great Uncle Albert 
on a historic tour of Old Fort Henry, and... 

He was pretty impressed when I added that a membership in The Canadian 
Geographical Society costs only $4.00 a year, including monthly copies of the 


Journal—and that special Christmas cards bearing the donor’s name and good 


back to enjoy Christmas your way! 


. 






WY A WINTER HOLIDAY 





Take your Winter Holiday 
at the Chéteau Frontenac 
. where the snow is crisp and 
white . . . skiing at nearby Lac Beauport 
. sleighing through historic 
Old Québec . . . enjoy the warm hospitality 
of the Chéteau . . . where traditional 
Canadian Pacific service welcomes you! 
a A - Aa’ 


Chat 
=a Wz ai ™ .e A WA: a cau 
rf au at QS ‘a 
metre VY Frontenac 


stat pie ig FL IN OLD QuéBeEc 
SY ee) were, mae «HS 
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VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 










Take your Winter Holiday 

at the ivy-clad Empress Hotel 

in Evergreen Victoria . . . 

golf, tennis, riding . . . swimming in the 

warmed sea-water of the Crystal Garden Pool 
. you'll like the atmosphere of Old 

English Hospitality at the Empress Hotel ! 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


On this historic site... 


Place d’Armes, where the familiar monument to Sieur 
de Maisonneuve rises in the shadow of Notre Dame 
Church, stands another founder—the Bank of Montreal 

which provided Canadians with their first real money 
and founded Canada’s branch banking system 133 
years ago. 


Through all the intervening years of peace and war 
Canadians have put their trust in their first-established 
bank, and today, more than a million and a half citizens 
from coast to coast call the B of M “My Bank”. 


Bank oF MONTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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Plants and 


sales offiees 
from coast 


to eoast 


LARGEST MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES IN CANADA 
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Seagram's “V.0-" 


Seagram's King's Plate 





Pay POQVAW'S créée Sure 


Seagram's Crown Royal 


Seagram's Three Star 


Seagram's Special Old 


Seagram's “83” 
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oi for the Connoisseur | 


LS, ESSE # ig 


J PES 






= 
RO gif | 
UNPARALLELED FLAVOUR. As Imperial Astrakhan Caviare is to 
kippers, so Labatt’s Extra Stock Ale is to ordinary beer. Brewed 
to please the connoisseur’s discriminating palate, Labatt’s Extra | 
Stock Ale is a premium brew. Extra malt and extra hops and extra 
aging make it the ale you'll want to serve on special occasions. 
When friends with real appreciative taste are coming—whenever 
there’s occasion for really fine refreshment, enjoy the ale brewed 
for connoisseurs by John Labatt Limited. | 





e EXTRA MALT 
e EXTRA HOPS 
e EXTRA AGING 


give extra flavour to 


Labatt’s EXTRA STOCK ALE 
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that’s a smart men always say... 


For generations, WW 
connoisseurs have 
acclaimed The 


House of Myers— 


* 
foremost bottlers of 
Jamaica rum. That l 
is why you'll hear 


smart men every- 


where ask for aa p [ 4% woe = — 
Myers’s Planters’ , 
Punch Brand Rum. tn Te BOTTLE PROM JAMAICA 








wie) 
Wii indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


MONTREAL 





QUEBEC -- CANADA 








EMBLEM IN 
OF FINE 
EXCELLENCE PRINTING PAPERS 





This monogram identifies the products of 40 years 
of leadership, experience and research. It means 
supreme quality and top performance. Specify 
“Provincial"—and make sure your next delivery of 
fine papers comes guaranteed by this proud label. 


Provincial Paper Limited 
388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, ONT. 
PHONE ADeicide 1986 


CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, —— 2, QUE. 
PHONE MArquette 1 
325 MAIN STREET, wares, 
PHONE 923-8 
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ASK FOR SCOTLAND'S 
FAVOURITE SON 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 


SCOTCH WHISKY 













LAC 
BEAUPORT 


This ski crea, favoured 
with the best snow 
conditions in the East, 
has the reputation 

of good skiing from 





Fp “'- early December | 
ae until late April, 
4 


a 
9 miles north of colorful Quebec City, 
offers skiers all the services of a 
modern year-round resort. 


4 Manoir St. Castin, situated | 


Alpine lift and ski tows are at your | 
doorstep, and the unequalled popu- 
larity of the Fritz Loosli Ski Hawk | 
School, teaching “Parallel Skiing.” 

Churches nearby. | 


Write for descriptive folder, or consult 
your travel agent. Selected clientele. 


real good LAC BEAUPORT, QUE., CANADA | 


Scotch 


Distilled, Blended 
and Bottled in 
Scotland 





BORN 1820— 
STILL GOING STRONG 











JOHN WALKER & SONS LTD. 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


42-50 
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u LIQUEUR | BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
iss fhe whisky that made | 
A\2 Scotch’ ‘gia tradition — 
= IDENTIFIED FOR OVER A CENTURY. BY THE FAMILIAR 
= : SQUARE PACKAGE BEARING THIS SIGNATURE 
= Seowge Callumtine tttn Limited 
= DISTILLERS — ie | 
GLASGOW SCOTLAND | 
ESTABLISHED 1827 | a 








The finest rice beer 
ever brewed! 
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LORD CALVERT 


Canadian Whisky 


Served with pride on those special occasions 


when only the finest will sulfice 


CALVERT DISTILLERS (CANADA) LIMITED 


AMHERSTBURG ~- ONTARIO 
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CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
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6 produced by 
GAZETTE PRINTING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


DESIGN & TYPOGRAPHY 
FINE COLOUR PRINTING 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
COLOUR PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
DE LUXE BINDINGS 
* 
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PLACEMARKERS 10 , : 
BRIGHTEN YOUR - 
+: CHRISTMAS TABLE 





WEAD, FASTEN TWO SCALES FROM 
ANOTHER CONE SHAPED To 
A POINT... 


TMITATION TURKEY FROM 
JACK PINE CONE... DRILL. 
SMALL HOLE IN END. INTO. 
IT PLACE PIPESTEM CLEANER 
BENT TO FORM THE HEAD 
AND NECK. 


SPuT CLOSED PINE CONE 
DOWN CENTRE WITHA 
COPING SAW. FASTEN TWO 
ENDS TOGETHER WITH 
CEMENT ADO CLUSTER 
OF CONES OR ACORNS. 


CANDLESTICKS 


FROM 

WOODEN BLOCKS 
4" SQUARE SANDED 
SMOOTH...BORE HOLES 
SIZE OF CANDLES TO 
BE USED. 






FOR DGDR OR WINDOW 
OF ‘PINE OR SPRUCE BOUGHS FASTENED 
WITH FINE WIRE.LARGE PINE CONES (VARNISHED) 
ve AND SOME RED RIBBON 


evsesCRRISTMAS TABLE CENTRE—— 
DRY OAK LEAVES, SPRIGS OF 
EVERGREEN, CONES AND NUTS, 
“*=DISC OF WOOD FOR BASEALL 
CAN BE GIVEN A COAT 



























There are many other interest- 
ing little ideas like these in 
the booklet “AROUND THE 
HOME”. Write for your copy te 
Tom Gard, c/o MOLSON’'S (ONTARIO) 
LIMITED, P.O. Box 490, Adelaide St. Sta- 
tion, TORONTO, 





38 Ton 


Nate BO | 








+) 


ae 


The Gards rely almost entirely 
on native material for Christ- 
mas decorations, other than 
lights and fancy tree ornaments, 
Every year the whole family 
has a cone-hunting spree in the 
country. Occasionally we draw 
the ire of some ‘‘country 
cousin” but we usually try to 
secure them in well-wooded 
areas that are little frequented. 
We journey forth again when it 
comes time to gather evergreen 
boughs for our wreaths and 
other decorative purposes. 


Christmas Table Centre 


The Christmas table centre we 
used last year is illustrated. 
What could be more typically 
Canadian than the pressed oak 
or maple leaves and the collec- 
tion of cones ? Some of the cones 
can be dipped in bright red and 
bright green paint to add color 
to the arrangement. This year 
we plan to include evergreens to 
replace the leaves. In case you 
are interested in making the 
candle stick holders, instruc- 
tions are also given along witha 
couple of designs. 


Cone Place Markers 


To complete the slogan “let's 
make it an evergreen Christ- 
mas”, place markers are made 
from cones. Gather cones from 
the Austrian pine, larch and 
Jack pine when they are dry. 
Leave them in a sunny window 
or on top of the furnace over- 
night. The warmth will open 
them. Three types of cone place 
markers that have been used 


‘| are illustrated. The whole fami- 


ly has a share in making them. 
This adds to the interest and 
the anticipation for that day of 
days so quickly approaching. It 
is fun drawing on one’s imagina- 
ation to help make the cones 
look as realistic as possible. It is 
surprising how closely some do 
resemble different types of birds 
when they are carefully select- 
ed, placed and finished. All I 
hope is that you have as much 
fun in your house as we have in 
ours preparing for Christmas. 
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Flere’s the ideal gitt—the 
speedY, thrifty Kettle. 
water is 2” 


Boils o pint 
minstes. Holds two quarts 
$14.50. 


Christmas shopping 
ELECTRIC co 


LIMITE D 
ce: Toronto — Sales Office 


your 
AN GENERAL 


Head Offi s from Coast to Coast 








IN ¢ a) YEARS 


ALUMINUM HAS GROWN TO 
BE A LARGE PART OF 
CANADIAN LIVING 


Halfway House 


between Aluminum Ingot and You 


With an axe and a few other hand tools, 

our ancestors could chop down trees and make 
houses, chairs, bowls, canoes — lots of things. 
But all these were heavy and had many other 
disadvantages. It’s different now that we have 
aluminum — which is light, rustless, won’t burn, 
doesn’t rot . . . is practically everlasting. 

It takes a whole series of unusual and complicated 
“tools” to make things of aluminum. To start 
with, it takes ships to import the ore, ports for 
unloading, powerhouses for electricity, smelters 
...all these to produce the aluminum 

itself, still only in ingot form. 

Next, it takes a plant like the 

Alcan one at Kingston to receive 

these ingots from the smelters 

and to shape the metal into tubes, sheets, 
extrusions, forgings and foil. Finally, it takes 
more than 1000 Canadian manufacturers to 

form all these into chairs, kitchen utensils, 
building materials, aeroplanes, etc. — 

things Canadians use every day. 

So, you see, this Kingston plant is “half-way” 
house between ingot and finished article, between 
the original aluminum and you. It is a link in 
the chain of “tools” with which, over the last 
fifty years, Canadians have equipped themselves 
to make aluminum articles — creating work 

and wages for thousands, bringing greater 
convenience and comfort to modern living. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry 
and World Markets 


Plants in Shawinigan Falls, Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shipshaw, 
‘l id, Kingston, Toronto, Etobicoke 








